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BRAZILIAN MANIOC MAY ALLEVIATE FOOD SHORTAGE 


Flour Made from Cassava Root Could Help Feed Europe 





With the world shortage of grains affecting not only 
war-devastated regions but also putting the United 
States on shorter rations, an enormous market may 
soon open for Brazilian cassava as a possible grain 
substitute. 

Cassava, or manioc, is the source of a flour that 
could be mixed with ordinary wheat flour in the per- 
centage necessary to make up wheat shortages. 

There is no practical limit to the amount of cassava 
and cassava-flour that Brazil could produce, if ad- 
vance notice of world requirements were given Bra- 
zilian planters. 


Good for Alcohol, Too 


At the same time, cassava starches can produce an 
alcohol that Brazilian experimenters have found to 
be “an ideal substitute” for ordinary grain alcohol. 

Use of cassava for alcohol purposes by North Ameri- 
can distillers would, for example, make up for the 
amount of grain that will no longer be available to 
them under the Truman food plan. 

Cassava has long been used in Brazil as a substitute 
for wheat flour. The government has encouraged local 
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bakeries to mix percentages of cassava flour in bread 
making, thus conserving Brazil’s small supply of do- 
mestic wheat. 

The same principle, carried out on a wider scale, 
would go far toward relieving the world shortage of 
wheat and toward supplying the people of war-torn 
lands with enough bread, Brazilian experts have 
pointed out. 

Either as a flour or as a source for alcohol, it was 
stressed, Brazilian cassava could be a key to the food 
problems now facing the United States, as the prin- 
cipal exporting country. 

Brazil is the world’s largest grower of cassava, which 
is also known as manioc or mandioca and is most 
familiar to North Americans in its tapioca form. 

Java, large prewar producer, is no longer in the run- 
ning as a result of internal conflicts. Brazil, moreover, 
is closer to the areas to be helped under the Truman 
food plan and closer to the United States. 


Looks Like Sweet Potato 


Cassava, which looks something like a big sweet- 
potato root, has long been a staple food in Brazil, 
where it was widely grown when America was dis- 
covered. 

Brazilians use it not only for flour and, recently, for 
alcohol, but also as a vegetable, a laundry starch, a 
pudding, a sauce, as tapioca and in other ways. 

Brazil normally produces from eight to ten million 
tons of cassava each year, with by far the greater part 
allotted to domestic consumption. 

Until this year, when General Foods Corporation 
turned to Brazil to supply the tapioca it had formerly 
obtained in Java, cassava exports went mostly to 
Brazil’s neighbors and to Portugal. 


Grows in Profusion 


The starch-rich root is plentiful throughout Brazil, 
but leading producing states are Bahia, in the north, 
and Sao Paulo, in the south. It grows easily in all of 
Brazil’s 26 states and territories. 


(Over) 
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At present, flour and meal are made from only a 
small part of Brazil's cassava crop. Annual milling is 
estimated at about 25 million 135-pound bags, an out- 
put that could be increased in proportion to demand 
with the technical assistance of U.S. milling experts. 

Technical assistance of this kind has already been 
given by North American firms purchasing Brazilian 
tapioca, and it is believed that a similar plan could be 
worked out if Brazil were to produce cassava flour for 
world markets as part of the feed-Europe plan. 

Sao Paulo claims Brazil’s best cassava-flour mills. 
which are the ones that specialize in production of 
starch for tapioca. 

Despite huge orders for tapioca, these mills are al- 
ready producing ahead of schedule, indicating that 
demands for manioc in other forms could likewise be 
met successfully by Brazil. 


Huge Yield per Acre 


Cassava yields about 15,000 pounds of roots to the 
acre on an average under present cultivation condi- 
tions, which could be greatly improved. 

About a million acres are currently given over to 
cassava crops under cultivation, while wild cassava is 
also common. This acreage could easily be greatly 
expanded in land-rich Brazil. 

Cassava milling differs considerably from flour mill- 
ing. The root is peeled, carefully washed, ground, and 
usually defiberized by passing it through a fine screen. 

The resulting product is an almost pure semi-liquid 
starch, which is further processed and then dried, after 
which it can be ground into flour or granulated to 
make tapioca. 

While Brazil grows a sweet cassava that is much like 
a yam, the kind used for making meal and flour is 
pungent and contains an acid. 

This variety, with the scientific name of “manihot 
utilissima,” is heat-processed before milling to elimi- 
nate the acid, which is no problem in commercializa- 
tion of cassava products. 

Experts have estimated that Brazil could produce 
at least ten times as much cassava as it does now with- 
out endangering its agricultural economy or periling 
other crops. 


New Systems Used 


Government experimental stations have discovered 
new ways of increasing yield and quality. These new 
methods are being introduced gradually at present, 
but if foreign market demand were to increase govern- 
ment sponsorship could be expected to intensify. 

A special government bureau has already been set 
up in Rio de Janeiro to oversee cassava production, 
specializing in developing new uses for the plant. 

Heading this Bureau is Dr. Diogenes Caldas, Presi- 
dente, Comissao Executiva dos Produtos de Mandioca, 
whose headquarters are in the Ministry of Agriculture 


in Rio. 


This bureau has concentrated on production of al- 
cohol from cassava, describing this alcohol as “clear, 
transparent, colorless and volatile.” with character- 
istics almost identical to that made from grain. 

Brazil plans to produce about one million gallons 
of cassava alcohol this year, and five times that amount 
next vear, just to meet domestic demand and ocea- 
sional foreign openings. Five large distilleries are 
already in operation, supervised by the Comissao 
Executiva, 

Welcome Assistance 


Brazilian trade spokesmen stress that United States 
technical assistance would be both welcome and neces- 
sary if Brazil is called on to contribute toward allevia- 
tion of the world food shortage. 

Need for such technical assistance was emphasized 
recently by Jose Bettencourt Machado, acting director 
of the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, in a talk 
before executives of the General Foods Corporation. 

Pointing out that General Foods sent technicians to 
Brazil to aid in tapioca production, Machado urged 
that the same procedure be followed by other Ameri- 
can importers. 

“In this way,” he said, “they could acquire direct 
contact with good sources, explain their technique and 
contribute toward improvement in Brazilian living 
standards.” 

Direct technical contact would likewise avoid any 
deviation of Brazilian products from the specifications 
required by North American companies, Machado em- 
phasized. 

Collaboration Feasible 


Such collaboration, it was believed, could be worked 
out by the two governments on an over-all basis if 
Brazilian cassava products are processed on the scale 
required for their use as a grain substitute. 

Cassava also grows in other Latin American coun- 
tries, which could be brought into the plan, but Brazil 
is by far the largest source for the starch-root and 
would certainly furnish 90 percent of all such products 
used. Main runner-up among American producers for 
export has been the Dominican Republic. 

Cassava is believed to be native to Brazil. Like the 
rubber tree, it was transplanted to Java and other 
Far Eastern areas. Both there and in Dominica it is 
generally inferior to the Brazilian product. 

One of the branches of North American enterprise 
that would most immediately benefit from increased 
import of cassava starches is the brewing industry. 

This industry used cassava flour during the war to 
alleviate grain shortages at the time and could easily 
return to this usage. 

Brewers usually prefer the coarser grade of cassava 
flour, called manioc meal in the trade to differentiate 
it from the finer grade, known as tapioca flour. 

Strangely, one of the biggest uses of cassava starch 
in the United States is in the manufacture of muci- 
lages, which are given their quality by cassava dextrin. 
The United States Post Office is among the big buyers. 
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@ NORTH AMERICAN IMPORTERS MAY BUY BRAZILIAN WOOL 


Increasing production of Brazilian wool, especially 
the finer grades in the south, is expected to enable large 
sales to North American importers in the near future, 
according to reports received by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau. 

Exports of high-grade wool from the southern state 
of Rio Grande do Sul, main producer, were recently 
calculated at about 1,300 tons for 1946, mostly to 
Brazil's neighbors. Much more is expected to be avail- 
able for export this year and next. 

Aim At Surplus 

Brazil's Ministry of Agriculture is encouraging wool 
production, assisted by state departments, with the 
aim not only of supplying domestic textile industries 
hut of making possible a large surplus for export. 
About 80 percent of Brazil’s production is normally 
reserved for Brazilian mills. 

Wool is classified in Brazil in seven main types as an 
aid to buyers, with each type divided again according 
to fineness and length of the wool. These types are: 

1. “La de velo,” which is lambs’ wool and the first 
shearing. 

2. “La de borrego,” which is usually known in the 
trade as hogget wool, from yearling sheep. ‘s 

3. “La de retosa.” which is ordinary shearings, 
usually called wether wool. 

4. “La de pelégo.” or sheepskin wool, from slaugh- 
tered sheep. 


@ BRAZILIAN RUBBER YIELD LESS, 

Temporary decline in the world rubber market will 
be reflected in Brazil’s rubber production this year, 
estimates indicate. 

Brazil’s rubber output will be about 2,000 tons less 
than it was in 1946, according to these estimates. Pro- 
duction in 1946 was 30,073 tons, a slight decline from 
1945, when it was 30,593 tons. 

This year’s yield, calculated roughly at 28,000 tons, 
is expected to be even less than in 1944, although still 
considerably above 1941 production, before the real 
war boom, which was only 17,120 tons. 

Quality of Brazilian rubber at present, however, is 
considerably better than during war time, when urgent 
need for rubber of any kind led to tapping of inferior 
trees. 

This practice has now been discontinued and the 
rubber industry, as a result, has been placed on a 
firmer basis for future progress. 

To prevent interruption of rubber production dur- 
ing the present unstable market period, the Brazilian 
government recently told planters that it would guar- 
antee minimum prices. 

These were set at approximately 45 cents a pound 
and will assure producers of a ready market for their 
rubber until the end of 1950, when world market con- 
ditions are expected to be more stabilized. 

Under this plan, the government will store raw 
rubber in federal warehouses as planters “harvest” it 


5. “La de aparas,” made up mostly of trimmings 
from the fleece after shearing. 

6. “La de pata e barriga,” consisting of wool off the 
sheep's belly and legs. 

7. “La de capacho,” which is odds and ends of wool, 
varying greatly in quality. 

Wool is baled in Brazil much as it is in the United 
States, in jute or cotton sacking of good grade, with 
special protection when shipped for export. 

Best wool is grown in the frontier area of the state 
of Rio Grande do Sul, where shearing yields average 
around six pounds or more per sheep. 

Average Is Less 

Brazil's overall vield per sheep, however, is consider- 
ably lower, although improvement is noticeable. It is 
estimated at about 3 and a half pounds a head. 

Brazil’s total sheep population is estimated at about 
12,000,000. Of these, half are in Rio Grande do Sul, 
with other sheep-raising areas including Bahia, Ceara, 
Piaui, Paraiba and Rio Grande do Norte. 

Most wool is exported through Sao Paulo, since it is 
closest to the main producing area in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Sao Paulo mills also absorb about three-fourths 
of Brazilian wool. 

Samples of Brazilian wool have recently been 
received by the Brazilian Government Trade Bu- 
reau and can be seen at its offices by prospective 
importers. 


QUALITY BETTER 


and make it available at reasonable prices to Brazilian 
industry. 

Besides keeping rubber production on even keel, 
the plan is expected to stimulate Brazilian manufac- 
ture of auto tires and tubes as well as other rubber 
goods. 

Brazilian rubber production jumped even more in 
value than in tonnage from 1943 to 1946. Value in 
cruzeiros is shown in the following table: 


1943 119,006,371 
1944 139,881,440 
1945 $65,198,708 
1946 $85,463,798 


This year’s yield, while smaller than last year, is 
of better quality and at the government’s minimum 
price level would bring upwards of 500,000,000 cru- 
ZC IPOS. 

Domestic processing of Brazilian rubber from 1943 
to 1946 showed an increase of nearly sixfold in value 
of manufactured goods, as the following table demon- 
strates: 

Cruzeiros 


1943 59,692,591 
1944 170,326,169 
1945 184,019,956 
1946 335,995 874 


While some rubber goods of Brazilian manufacture 
were exported during this period, by far the larger 
amount went to the home market, normally dependent 
on the United States. 
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STATISTICS SHOW BRAZIL-U.S. TRADE FLAW 


The following table, comparing Brazil’s export-import trade in three typical years, 1928, 1938, and 1946, 


shows that the United States actually bought a higher percentage of Brazilian goods 19 years ago than it does 


today, while Brazil, on the contrary, has more than doubled its percentage of goods bought in the United States, 


rhis tendency toward lopsided trade between the two countries is the determining factor in the unfavor- 
able trend of Brazil’s balance of trade, which in turn has obliged her to impose restrictions on various non- 


essential products which otherwise she could buy in the United States. The effect is especially sharp because 


more than half of Brazil’s total foreign trade is now with the United States. 


1928 


Countries Cr$ 1,000 
Exports 
IE: oc awe cwdmweseenzadan 1,804,442 
RE bos os an dwwee keen ene nes 136,701 
a og co as 235,680 
SOT Ae ee 197,011 
sa cndneseseseeanewowes 108,881 
ly ERE oe a we 92,852 
PN ET Cnet te eae Tee 228,685 
Neth ioths aa lacces HUG sles soe 54 
BE elt iis os ccckendideadeeeeweees 25,447 
DE Li@nes enh et dbnsandincanaaues 363,956 
er ny 28,698 
ea es 5s aes ce ek aes 102,920 
Rs oo ba id eee win the 38,289 
ET 2. dss aa hnslgeweeeneae Ghee as 149 
EE IS ee a ee ee 20,137 
Total (Including others) ............. 3,970,273 
Imports 

Ds na on dra tile biccmiande iene a 981,710 
ie oh aril tae nee whith o ben 795,478 
Nene dk sain ae Mile we aa eldad 426,357 
A Re ee eae —— 
ee al pie bees digital 75,717 
eat te Oe a ak lc 29.394 
ss iid hs dc ech diag Wand aia 38,671 
0 ee aes ey ae eee ree 12,497 
Dt dbssdewan doe bous kieenscutedaenes 2.408 
ED ere 145,599 
Ee Se ee $7,215 
RESET OTe TOTO E TOT TTT TT 234,552 
he eee eee ba wane 30,826 
Ee ere ene pee 422 
SPECT eT Cer eres 69,335 
Total (Including others) ............. 3,694,990 


% of 
Total 


45,44 
3,44 
5,98 
4,96 
2,74 
2,38 

5,75 

0,00 
0,64 
9,16 
0,72 
2,59 
0,96 
0,00 
0,50 
100,00 


2,04 
0,79 
1,04 


0,06 
3,94 
3,71 
6,34 
0,85 
0,01 
1,87 
100,00 


1938 


Cr$ 1,000 


_ 


£749,281 
446,807 
230,427 
108,609 
182,202 
109,493 
215,347 
25,675 
5,832 
325,869 
21,782 
72,579 
85,060 
9,393 
8,861 
,096,890 


or 


1,257 926 
539,291 
614,598 
765,663 

$1,091 
127,605 
48,205 
66,581 
17,859 
208,563 


166,985 
19,028 
1,605 
47,016 


5,195,570 


% of 
Total 


34,52 
8,76 
4,52 
2,15 
3,57 
2,14 
4,22 
0,50 
0,11 
6,39 
(0,42 
1,42 
1,66 
0,18 
0,17 

100,00 


24,21 
10,37 
11,82 
3,18 
1,56 
2,45 
0,92 


1,28 


4,01 
1,79 
3,21 
0,56 
0,03 
0,90 
100,00 


1946 


Cr$1,000 


7,693,152 
1,609,229 
1,362,279 
873,564 
783,423 
534,806 
529,485 
512,109 
510,066 
377,678 
304,087 
296,671 
284,111 
245,164 
193,581 
18,242,754 


7,583,485 
1,034,606 
1,019,935 
493,354 
390,485 
381.749 
373,699 
342,092 
214,715 
165,417 
151,606 
126,615 
70,237 
66,995 
66,199 
13,028,716 





% of 
Total 


42,17 
8,82 
7,42 
4,79 
4,29 
2,93 
2,90 
2.81 
2.80 
2.07 
1,67 
1,63 
1,56 
1,54 
1,06 

100,00 


58,21 
7.94 
7,83 
3,78 
5,00 
2,93 
2.89 
2,63 
1,65 
1,27 
1,01 
0,97 
0.54 
0,52 
0,51 
100,00 
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@ FEDERAL DISTRICT IS IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL HUB 


While Brazil's Federal District is second to the State 
of Sao Paulo in its percentage of national industrial 
production, it has the greatest concentration of in- 
dustry in all Brazil. 

Approximately 4,500 wholesale businesses and _ in- 
dustrial enterprises with annual sales of more than 
100,000 cruzeiros are located within the 431 square 
miles of the Federal District, most of them within the 
90 square miles of Rio de Janeiro proper. 

Total sales by these establishments in 1946, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Brazilian Institute of 
Geography and Statistics, amounted to almost 30,847 
million cruzeiros, up nearly 6,000 million cruzeiros over 
the previous year. 

Besides supplying the two million inhabitants of 
the Federal District and a great part of the rest of 
Brazil, the Federal District is also a main center for 
exports, more than 40 percent of Brazil’s foreign com- 
merce passing through Rio. 

Chief products of the Federal District include tex- 
tiles, metal goods, chemicals, drugs, foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing and shoes, furniture, leather goods, beverages and 
tobacco products. 

Practically all large U.S. concerns with representa- 
tion or branch offices in Brazil are located in the Fed- 
eral District, center of a network of rail, highway and 
air transport. 

Wages paid out by the Federal District’s major 
wholesale business and industrial establishments in 


1946 totaled 3,234 million cruzeiros, slightly more than 
10 percent of total sales value and an increase of 
nearly 1,400 million over 1944. 

Despite wage increases, clear profits and distributed 
dividends among these establishments amounted to 
more than 453 million cruzeiros in 1946—a net average 
of more than $20,000 (U.S.) for each establishment. 

This marked an increase in net profits of nearly 110 
million cruzeiros in just one year, despite an increase 
in taxation at the same time of about 600 million 
cruzeiros above 1945. Taxes in 1946, however, 
amounted to only 7.4 percent of sales value. 





BRAZIL'S FIRST LADY DIES 


Senhora Carmela Leite de Dutra, first lady 
of Brazil, died October 9 after a long illness. 
Flags were flown at half mast in Brazil and 
at Brazilian offices throughout the world. 


Because of her delicate health, Senhora 
Dutra rarely appeared in public. Her last 
appearance was with her husband, President 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra, at the reception for 
President and Mrs. Truman during their visit 
to Brazil, August 29. 











@ COCOA BEAN EXPORTS INCREASE OVER LAST YEAR 


With market conditions and cocoa bean prices con- 
tinuing fairly steady, Brazil has shown an important 
increase in cocoa exports this year. 

Shipments from the ports of Bahia and Ilhéus, main 
centers of export traffic, nearly doubled in July of this 
year over the same month in 1946, with exports re- 
spectively at 162,123 and 88,708 60-kilo sacks. 

According to estimates by the Bahia Cocoa Insti- 
tute, Brazilian government agency, the intermediate 
cacao crop (May-September) will be about 550,000 
sacks, while the entire crop will be nearly two million. 


Main buyer of Brazilian cocoa bean exports is the 
United States, which imported about 176,000 sacks in 
July alone, at 29 cents a pound. 

The Cocoa Institute is at present offering cocoa 
beans to U. S. importers for November-January ship- 
ment. 

New orders are not being filled for October ship- 
ment because of a backlog of previous commitments 
and some slowness of shipment by planters, who ex- 
pect another price rise. 








Critics Praise Work of Brazilian Sculptress Irene Hamar 








As an example of reviews given the current exhibit 
in New York of works by Brazil’s famed sculptress, 
Irene Hamar, the Brazilian Bulletin reprints the fol- 
lowing, from the New York Times of October 8, 1947. 

Spirited, rhythmic and highly decorative is the 
sculpture which the talented Brazilian artist, Irene 
Hamar, is showing at Henry Kleemann’s Gallery. 
Something of the delicacy of flower forms and flame 
pervade her figures. Her stylization is never carried to 


disturbing extremes, being saved from obtrusiveness 
by the gracious rhythms she employs. Simplification 
in “Mother and Child” is carried to Flannagan-like 
economy. Figures are in various woods and marbles, 


with diversely suitable treatment of materials; and the 


lovely “Aurora” in white soapstone has been purchased 
by the Museum of Modern Art, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Repetition and reversal of forms are effectively used. 
There is great facility throughout the work. 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Circulation Declines 

\Mloney in circulation in Brazil during August de- 
creased by 7,868,824 cruzeiros compared to circulation 
in July, according to the information service of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce. 

Circulation in August was 20,322,961,023 cruzeiros, 
while in July it was 20,330,829,947. The drop was duc 
partly to retirement of bills of an old issue without re- 
placement. 

While the difference was slight, it was interpreted 
as one more victory in Brazil’s fight against inflation. 


* * * * 


Sugar Crop Estimated 

Brazil's sugar crop for 1947-48 has been officially 
estimated at 21,857,990 sacks (normally of 132 
pounds), according to the information service of the 
Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce. 

Biggest sugar vield was estimated for the State of 
Pernambuco, with 6,700,000 sacks, followed by Sao 
Paulo State, with 6,008,490 sacks. This is Sao Paulo’s 
largest percentage of national production since 1939-40. 


* 7. * ” 


Brazilian Trade Controls 
Brazil's export embargo on cotton yarn has been 
withdrawn. Exports are allowed, under license, of 80 
percent carded and 20 percent combed yarn. 


Export prohibition on preserved sardines has also 
been lifted, subject to export license. Brazil now has 
large stocks of sardines on its home market, of both 
foreign and domestic origin. 


Imports of primary foods and of pharmaceuticals 
will be exempted from the one-year regime of prior 
license which would govern Brazilian foreign trade 
under terms of a bill now before the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


Alcohol Export Begins 

Distillers in Pernambuco State, Brazil, have just 
sold two million liters, or more than half a million 
gallons, of non-dehydrated alcohol to Portuguese 
buyers. 

This is the first large export sale of alcohol of this 
type made by Brazil. It was sold at a little more than 
15 cents (U. 5S.) a liter, f.o.b. Recife. 

Brazil produced 85,574,714 liters of alcohol of this 
type in 1946, with very slight exports. Considerable 
additional export is possible this year without affect- 
ing stocks reserved for home use. 

* * *- 7 
Brazil's Herbs Cataloged 

Brazil's Ministry of Agriculture has begun compila- 
tion of all Brazilian medicinal plants as part of its 
four-year development program. 

Brazilian plants of this kind are numbered in the 
thousands. Many scientific expeditions have attempted 
to catalog them, but none has been able to finish the 
job. 

(The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has on 
hand a partial compilation of medicinal plants avail- 
able for export, many of them highly valuable for the 
North American market.) 

* 7 * aa 


More Cotton Shipped 

During the first five months of 1947, Brazil ex- 
ported raw cotton valued at 1,371,831,000 cruzeiros, 
mostly to Great Britain, which bought almost one- 
fifth of the total. 

Value of raw cotton shipped in 1946, for the same 
five-month period, was 1,105,689,000 cruzeiros, while 
for the 1945 period it was only 184,023,000 cruzeiros, 
largely because of primary domestic needs. 

American countries bought only 87,078,000 cru- 
zeiros worth of Brazilian raw cotton during the first 
five months of this vear. Even Asia bought more than 
twice this amount. 


@ BRAZIL-CANADIAN TRADE SHOWS STEADY INCREASE 


Trade between Brazil and Canada has shown remarkable gains during the past ten years, after a period of 
fluctuation during the war. The following table shows imports, exports and values in thousands of cruzeiros 


from 1936 through 1946. 


Amounts (in tons) 


Y ear Imports 
eet ee ee ee ee ey ee ee 18,526 
ES er ea 18,452 
RIPE eee eR RR re AS ae ee 10,368 
I Ac a arts sea arp tealc are as oceer Saat ae deme tesa 15,752 
SN ch S035 & clea Bh aie aca a ec 34,752 
I oa. bt dca nec: a kG: ahead Acedia eee alee Ot 41,880 
RR Oe eee ee ee Caer 15,912 
ee re ee ee eee 32,832 
|” ER oe ener ee er ert Se eee 534,680 
ee ee re ee eet 46,632 
1946 eee Tee Te ee ee eee 87.508 


Value (in Cr$1,000) 


Exports Imports Exports 
37,068 68,052 13,260 
48,144 76,404 14,580 
30,132 66,576 16,020 
49,928 75,192 18,972 

119,252 94,164 105,252 

136,704 130,716 231,288 
66,408 62,652 42,072 
15,000 $1,780 38,676 

8,460 93,492 45,440 
14,784 142,968 95,268 
53.565 342.094 157.678 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Vhe Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 
who desire to export or import the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and 


no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We suggest that the parties interested write 


directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Following Brazilian Firms 
Wish to Export to the United States: 


Rice—Deusdedit Assis Mello, Rua Serapiado de 
Aguiar |8, Proprid, Sergipe, Brazil. Cable ad- 
dress: 'DEUSMELLO”". 

Castor Seeds in 60 Kilos Bags; Brazilian Woods 
in General; Pine Plywood; Railroad Ties—A. 
F. Leite, Rua do Fogo 145, Recife, Pernam- 
buco, Brazil. 

Hides and Skins, especially Pig Skins and Cow- 
hides; Cattle Horns—Jodo Romeiro, Rua Ber- 
nardes de Faria | 60, Formiga, Estado de Minas, 
Brazil. 

Hides and Skins, especially Goat and Lamb skins, 
Cow Hides dryed and tanned; Castor Seeds; 
Cotton and Cotton Seed—Sampaio, Moraes & 
Cia., Ltda., Caixa Postal 78, Maceié, Ala- 
gdéas, Brazil. Cable address: "SAMOCIL." 

Cocoa; Tobacco; Castor and Castor Products; 
Coffee; Corn; Beans; Cocoa Butter; Hides and 
Skins; Carnadba Wax: Ouricuri Wax; Sisal 
Fibre; Piassava Fibre; Caroa Fibre; Vegetable 
Oils; Ores; Manioc Products; Sugar—Osvaldo 
Guimaraes, Caixa Postal 14, Salvador, Bahia, 
Brazil. Cable address: "“OSGUI." 

Bamboo Trees for Fishing Poles and Furniture; 
Brazilian Raw Products—Importadora e Expor- 
tadora Universal S/A, Caixa Postal 562, San- 
tos, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: "IEUSA.' 

Silk in General; Hides and Skins; Coffee; Rice; 
Sugar; Parané Pinewoods for Furniture and 
Construction — Louzada, Louzada Ltda., Av. 
Rio Branco 120, Sala 1124, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Mr. Louzada, Jr., is now in New York, 
and may be reached at 327 West 85th Street, 
or at this Bureau. 

Asbestos Ore—S. Barreto & Filhos, Avenida Dr. 
Getudio Vargas, Nednolis, Sergipe, Brazil. 
Cable address: ''CERES." 

Brazilian Pine Wood — Madeireira Getuliense 
Ltda., Av. 10 de Novembro 254, 6° Andar, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Cable 
address: ‘PINHEIROS."' 

Silk; Textiles in General; Perfumery; Costume 
Jewelry; Precious Stones and Semi-Precious 
Stones—Casas Silva Ltda., Rua Campos Sales 
52, Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil. Cable 
address: '“CASASILVA." 

Shoes; Hand-Bags; Leather Goods — Sociedade 
Brasilica Ltda., Caixa Postal |, Natal, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Brazi!. Cable address. ''BRA- 
SILICA." 

Wool and Hides—Neves & Comp. Ltda., Caixa 
Postal 49, Pelotas, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
Cable address: ''NEVES."’ 

Essential Oils; Castor Oil; Menthol Crystals— 
Roso, Gird & Cia., Ltda., Caixa Postal 3202 
Sad0 Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: 'ROSO- 
GIRO." 

Brazilian Plants; Flower Seeds; Bulbs—Irmaos 
Boettcher, Caixa Postal 2663, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Coffee and Other Brazilian Products—/ndustria! 
Agricola e Comercial do Brasil S A, Caixa 
Postal 626, Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazi!. Cable 
address: ''IACOBRASIL.'”’ 

Sassafras Oil; Tobacco in Leaves—|ntercambio 
Sul Brasil, Ltda., Avenida Gracga Aranha 206, 
3° Andar, Salas 306/308, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: ''RESUBRA.' 

Coffee; Sugar; Cotton; Vegetable Oils; Brazilian 
Nuts; Brazilian Products—ltalbraz Sociedade 
Técnica Brasileira de Industria e Comercio Ex- 
terior Ltda., Caixa Postal 2072, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Carnaiba Wax; Hides and Skins (Especially Sheep 
and Reptiles); Manioc Flour and Starch; Castor 
Products—Pompeu & Cia., Caixa Postal 452, 
Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. Cable address: ‘POM 
CIA." 


The Following Brazilian Firms Wish to 
Import from the United States: 


Cement; Barbed Wire; Zinc Sheets and Roofing; 
Galvanized Tin Plates; Rosin; Sulphur; Ma- 
chinery; Galvanized Iron Pipes; Iron Bars — 
Osvaldo Guimaraes, Caixa Postal 14, Salvador, 
Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: “OSGUI." 

Galvanized lron Pipes— 'Sodima’’ Sociedade Dis- 
tribuidora de Madeiras Ltda., Rua da Can- 
delaria 9, 8° Andar Sala 811, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: "SODIMA. 

Steel; Chemical Products; Dye Stuffs—Savila !m- 
portadora e Comercial Limitada, Rua Carlos 
Vicari 61, S80 Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: 
"SAVILA." 

Steel Agricultural Tools; Galvanized Steel Pro- 
ducts; Rosin K or FF; Caustic Soda; Tin Rods; 
Brimstone; Essence of Turpentine; Epsom Salts; 
Sodium Sulphide; Galvanized Barbed Wire; 
Potash — Comercial Cruzerio do Sul Ltda., 
Edificio Santo Antonio, Avenida Estados Uni- 
dos, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: 
CARA...” 

Hardware and Tools; Paints; Chinaware; Glass- 
ware — Armazem Martins, Rua Joao Pessdéa 
200, Campina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil. Cable 
address: ‘COSMAR." 

Empty New or Used Oil Drums; Tin Plates—A. F. 
Leite, Rua do Fogo 145, Recife, Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 

Industrial Linen Textile Machinery; Machinery 
for Preparing Linen from Flax—Usina De Linho 
Santa Adelaide, Tangaré, Santa Catarina, Bra- 
zil. Cable address: ‘ADELAIDE. 

Machinery for Pine Woodworking—Madeireira 
Getuliense Ltda., Avenida 10 de Novembro 
254, 6° Andar, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil. Cable address: ''PINHEIROS."' 

Fire Arms and Ammunition—Antonio Boito Sob- 
rinho, Rua Julio de Castilhos 812, Nova Prata, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. (Please send cata- 
logues and price lists). 
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Stapling Machines for Wooden Boxes—Francisco 
Kremela, Caixa Postal 5024, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Woodworking Machinery (for furniture and toy 
manufacturing) including Vises, Circular Saw, 
Drill Machines, Etc. — Alfredo Thiel, Caixa 
Postal 362, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. 

Aeronautical Instruments and Material—Stefan 
de Somogyl-Schill, Avenida Franklin Roosevelt 
84, Suite 204, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable ad- 
dress: "DESOMAGYL." (This firm wishes to 
receive quotations, delivery time, manner and 
costs of transportation, including air express, 
catalogues, and information about U. S. Sur- 
plus property). 

Nylon Hosiery; Vinylite and Lucite Articles — 
Alberto Pereira & Cia., Ltda., Rua Joao Al- 
fredo 85, Belém, Paré, Brazil. Cable address: 

PERFUME. 

Wheat Flour; Tin Plates—Lascinio Carnasciali, 
Caixa Postal 248, Ponta Grossa, Parané, Brazil. 
Cable address: "“CARNACIALI." 

Tin Plates—Viuva Angelo Corsetti & Filhos, Rua 
Coronel! Flores, 609, Caxias do Sul, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil. 

Tractors; Dairy Containers and Milk Cans — 
Osmer Silva de Medeiros, Caixa Postal 935 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Wheat Flour; Refrigerators; Motorcycles; Bicy- 
cles; Automobile and Parts; Machinery in Gen- 
eral—J. Macedo & Cia., Caixa Postal 367 
Fortaleza, Cear&é, Brazil. Cable address: ''JO- 
MACEDO." 

Wheat Flour—Simon Kraun, Porta Restante, Curi- 
tiba, Estado do Parané, Brazil. Cable address: 
KRAUN." 

Wheat Flour; Foodstuffs; Fresh Canned and 
Dried Fruits from California—Frigorifico Ser- 
rano S/A., Caixa Postal 1686, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: '"FRIGOSERRA.’’ 

Wheat Flour (72°/, and 80° Extraction); Mac- 
aroni; Spaghetti and Similar Products; Canned 
Foodstuffs; Wire (Barbed and Plain); Angle 
lron; Iron Bars (Round and Flat); Steel Sheets; 
Aluminum Sheets; Chinaware; Glassware; 
Hardware; Tools; Bicycles; Household Refri- 
gerators; Metallurgical Machinery—Sociedade 
de Representacgdes, Importacao e Exportagao 
Mercator Ltda., Caixa Postal 400, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: ‘MERCEX- 
PORT. 

Wheat Flour; Foodstuffs (Including Fruit Preserves, 
Jams, Powdered and Condensed Milk)—So- 
rocabana_ Exportadora Importadora Ltda., 
Avenida Rio Branco 10, |1° Andar, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: 'SOROCAFE.’' 

Toys (Plastic and metal); Costume Jewelry; Novel- 
ties; Box Cameras—Otica Béa Vista Ltda., Rua 
Assembléa |!1! Sob., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


The Following Brazilian Firms Wish to 

Represent American Manufacturers: 

Fresh and Dried Fruits—i. M. Ewbank & Cia. 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 4600, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: ‘PORTAL.’ 
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American Products—Omega Nacre, State Dept. 
of Education, State Office Building, Brazilian 
Division, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Raw Material and Machinery for Plastic Manu- 
facturing; Plastic Products and Supplies—In- 
dustria e Comércio de Plasticos Saturno Ltda., 
Caixa Postal 874, Pdrto Alegre, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil. 

Motor Boats; Motor Speed Boats; Sail Boats; Sea 
Motors from 4 HP up to 60 HP; Fishing Ac- 
cessories; Canadian Boats—A. Feital & Cia.., 
Largo da Carioca 5, Salas 519/520, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: "FEITAL." 

American Merchandise—Abrahao Jorge, Irmao 
& Cia., Rua 28 de Julho 97, Sao Luiz, Maran- 
hao, Brazil. Cable address: ''RICARDO." 

American Products—Jorge Soares & Cia. Ltda., 
Praga Maué 67, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable 
address: 'RIODIARES." 

Railroad Material and Equipment to Supply 
Brazilian Railroads Including the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Railroads—Radar Ltda., Caixa Postal 
4478, Sado Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: 
“ATOMICO." 

American Merchandise in General—Organiza- 
¢ao Miguel Prado Ltda., Caixa Postal 63, Par- 
naiba, Piaui, Brazil. Cable address: ''PRADO." 

Machinery for Glass and Wood Industries; Equip- 
ment and Supplies for Laboratories; Pharma- 
ceutical and Chemical Products; Nails; Tools; 
Hardware; Barbed and Plain Wire; Wood- 
working Glue—Representagdes e Conta Pro- 
pria Genedias Ltda., Caixa Postal 466, Salva- 
dor, Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: 'GENE- 
DIAS." 

Wheat Flour and Caustic Soda—José da Silva 
Chagas, Caixa Postal 55, Campos, Estado do 
Rio, Brazil. Cable address: "SATURNO." 

Wheat Flour Mills—Vincente Verlangieri, Aveni- 
da Ana Costa 257, Santos, Brazil. Cable ad- 
dress: "BOMAMI." 

Fertilizers — Importadora Agro Pecuaria Ltda., 
Parque D. Pedro Il, 110, 7° Andar, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Cable address: '"GAROA."’ 

American Products in General — Rudi Raabe 
Caixa Postal 1434, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil. Cable address: 'IDURE." 

Farm Machinery, Equipment and Supplies; Agri- 
cultural Implements; Fertilizers; Tractors—Kar- 
bel Servigds Técnicos, Av. Rio Branco 277, Saia 
1108, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Mr. Almeida, one 
of the partners of the above firm, is now in 
the United States and may be reached at 
42-23 Hampton Street, Elmhurst, L. |., New 
York. Telephone HAvemeyer 6-3735. 


Miscellaneous: 


Mr. Adelio Vianna, President of the Brazilian 
firm ‘‘Laneira Brasileira Ltda.", Rua Vigario 
José Inacio 152, 1° Andar, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, wishes to represent 
American firms as their purchasing agent in 
Brazil in the import of Hides and Skins, es- 
pecially Pig and Lamb skins. Cable address: 
‘LANEIRA.” 
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